














MILTON BRADLEY 
SEMI-MOIST COLORS 


Fine quality Milton Bradley Semi-Moist 
Water Colors are available in well designed 
metal boxes of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors and in 
whole, half, and three-quarter pans. 


DRY CAKES—Dry Cakes are available in- 


dividually and in 4-cake metal boxes. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
JC-35. 





in Milton Bradley Water Colors 


Clear, brilliant Milton Bradley water colors explode in 
the fiery fury of an Indian battle scene. Whether the 
picture calls for bright splashing colors or soft pastel hues, 
these superior quality paints are responsive... even to 
the amateur hand. Each pan is uniformly smooth. Purest 
pigments are ground to the finest degree by a modern 
process which insures perfect blending and mixing qual- 
ities. Give your class the added incentive of fine working 
materials with Milton Bradley water colors. 

FREE—Helpful, colorfully 
illustrated folder ‘‘Magic 


with Water Color’’ sent 


on request. Write today to 
Department JC-45 
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In many parts of the country small rural schools are combining into larger unit dis- 
tricts. But there still remain many areas in which such a solution is neither feas- 
ible nor practical. In these sections the quality of the school curriculum often de- 
pends almost entirely upon the skill and imagination of the classroom teacher. 


The author of the article in this issue entitled “Llama Pack Train” lives and teaches 
in one of the more isolated sections of California. She writes: 


“| teach in a rural union school in the rugged coastal region of California. 
| am not a special art teacher but | find that art projects and other types of 
creative experiences in art are my most interesting and useful tool in teach- 
ing. We use everything we find around us for materials — such as old news- 
papers, native mud, rocks, etc. Needless to say the material given each 
month in Junior Arts & Activities is invaluable. |! would be lost without it. 


“Our children come to school by bus. One family lives 52 miles away from 
the school house. That is a long day for a small boy who must arise at five 
o’clock each morning in order to meet a bus 21 miles from his home. But 
the children arrive at school eager for new experiences. So it is only nat- 
ural that creative art activities are an important part of the learning exper- 
ience in our every day program.” 


We are always glad to hear from teachers who are finding Junior Arts & Activities 
helpful in carrying on activities in their classrooms, and we are happy to consid- 
er for publication articles which they have written. If you have found a particu- 
lar creative activity successful in your classroom why not pass it on to other teach- 
ers through the pages of Junior Arts? 


Sincerely yours, 
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Shaw Finger-Paint, the original finger-paint cre- zz 
ated by Ruth Faison Shaw, has long since come of 
age. It is now an important medium for every age, 
for both craft and creative art purposes. As stu- 
dents progress, they find it a rich field for experi- 
ment. Fascinating new effects are produced by 
using brushes or a squeegee, daubing with sponges 
or string, and making prints. b 
A new folder, “Let’s Explore’”’ 7 
is yours for the asking. Fora | 
free copy, write Dept. JA-5 






BINNEY 2 SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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In our search for new ideas we sometimes overlook 
the unlimited creative possiblities in many age-old 
processes. One of these is the technique of making 
slab pottery — demonstrated here by Duncan, a sev- 
enth-grader. 


No special equipment is needed to make a Slab pot — 
just strips of wood, ruler, rolling pin and jack knife. 
Oil cloth, reverse side up, makes a good working 
surface. 

Duncan used a low-firing commercially-prepared clay 
and the pot was fired at cone 06 in a small test kiln. 
Local clay would be satisfactory, however, and it is 
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Duncan demonstrates 


SLAB POTTERY 


By JOHN LIDSTONE 


Supervisor of Arts and Crafts 
Vancouver School Board 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Photography by Roger Kerkham 


not difficult to find a commercial pottery to fire 
pots cheaply if your school has no kiln. 


Unlike certain other ceramic processes, slab pottery 
demands that the main features of each piece be 
planned before the actual clay work begins. It might 
be well to have students cut paper plans of their 
projects before beginning to model. At the same time 
they should be original and creative. 


The photographs of Duncan’s demonstration are ar- 
ranged in strips so they may be pinned up in se- 
quence on your bulletin board or used as a film strip 
in an Opaque projector. ® 
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Duncan has decided to make a planter as a gift for his 
Mother. After deciding on his design Duncan works 
: some clay with his fingers until it is the right consistency 
; for modeling. Next he builds up a clay slab by pres- 
sing small pieces of clay between two strips of wood 
1 which determine the slab’s width and thickness. Each 
piece of clay must be carefully welded into the next 
so that no air pockets form. 
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He anchors each piece of wood with clay on the out- 
side of the strips, then uses a rolling pin to roll the slab 
flat. 















Using a ruler, Duncan carefully scores out the plan of 
his planter. He draws the plan in the same manner 
he might sketch out the plan for a cardboard box. (In 
fact, making a paper or cardboard mock-up of the 
proposed pct is a good lead-up to doing it in clay.) 






Still keeping the slab between the wooden strips, 
begins to cut away all excess clay from his “plan.” 
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SLAB POTTERY 


continued 


Duncan completes trimming the clay. 
Notice that a ruler is used to keep 
each cut accurate. 


Using the ruler again, this time as a 
support, he bends up the sides of the 
pot 
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He carefully welds each corner to- 
gether making sure no air pockets are 
formed and adding extra clay to 
make clean tight joints. 





Using more clay where necessary, he 
makes sure all sides and corners are 
even and smooth. 
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Duncan demonstrates how legs, han- 
dles or decorations can be added to 
the planter. In this case he measures 
off legs which he has cut from a sec- 
ond slab of clay. 


He roughens the surfaces of both the 
legs and the planter where each will 
touch, and moistens them well with 
slip made by diluting clay with water 
to the consistency of cream. 


He places each leg carefully into 
place and holds it until it appears to 
be well joined to the pot. 


Duncan decorates the planter by 
scratching a simple design into the 
moist clay with a pencil. After allow- 
ing it to dry for at least a week he 
then will be able to fire his pot. To 
make it waterproof he will glaze it 
and fire it again to make the glaze 
unite with the pottery. 








WHAT RESEARCH KNOWS ABOUT 


OLOR in the classroom... 


Reprinted by arrangement with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., with special 
acknowledgment of cooperative research done by Dr. Arthur H. Rice, 
Johns-Hopkins University Institute 


A two-year study in Baltimore’s public schools pro- 
duced substantial evidence that color environment, if 
correctly planned, has a favorable effect on the behav- 
ior and performance traits of children in the elemen- 
tary grades. Observations conducted in three elemen- 
tary schools showed that color has the greatest bene- 
ficial results on children in kindergartens, that boys 
show greater response to color than girls, and that 
improvement in scholastic achievement is even more 
noticeable than improvement in behavior traits. 


Phe project was conducted by the psychological lab- 


TABLE 1—KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
Satisfactory Behovi Pert Traits Meon Proportions) 
scnHoot 1949-50 1950-S} DIFF. IMPROVED 








-504 (82) 
832 (65) 


675 (67) A771 33.9% 
893 (69) 061 73 








806 (96) 830 (87) 024 3.0 





TABLE 2—-GRADES 1 AND 2 
Four Performonce Traits ‘Average Ratings) 
1949-50 1950-51 OFF. 


SCHOOL , IMPROVED 





Hampden (mfr's. plan)... . 


2.881 (248) 
2.882 (183) 


2.913 (229) 032 LI 





2.992 (201) 110 4a 


3.165 (330) 3.175 (276) O10 0.3 








TABLE 3—GRADES 3 THROUGH 6 
Seven Performance Traits (Average Ratings) 


SCHOOL 1949-30 1950-S1 DIFF. 





Hompden (mfr's. plon).- . . 


3.145 (471) 257 
2.864 (290) 04 


2.888 (466) 
( jonol}.. 2.850 (231) 





3.004 (496) 084 —27 


iitte | ‘toute oil 
»P - 


3.088 (463) 








(The overage aumber of children per quarter is given in parentheses in all three tables) 


TABLE 4—GRADES 3 THROUGH 6 AT HAMPDEN SCHOOL 
Seven Performance Traits (Average Ratings) 





1949-30 1950-51 DIFF. IMPROVED 





3.130 3.311 181 5.8% 
3.279 3.526 247 7.5 
2.832 3.038 .206 7.3 
2.645 2.922 277 

2.554 2771 217 8.5 
2.862 3.223 

2.976 3.274 298 10.0 





oratory of The Johns Hopkins University Institute 
for Cooperative Research. The Baltimore school sys- 
tem provided the facilities and the subjects for the 
experiment but did not plan or supervise the experi- 
ment itself. The project was financed by a paint man- 
ufacturer. 

A similar experiment was conducted in three of the 
junior high schools but, in the opinion of the scien- 
tists at Johns Hopkins who conducted the research, 
the data had too many variables to be scientifically 
valid. It did produce, however, some interesting in- 
formation concerning student attitudes and these will 
be reported later in this article. 


Kept Secret Nearly Two Years 

The Baltimore project had a practical and realistic 
approach. It studied schools and school children in 
typical situations and set up a plan whereby the effect 
of various colors in the classroom could be observed 
secretly. 

In any research of this kind, it is necessary that the 
groups being compared be as nearly alike as possible. 
The Baltimore public school authorities helped the 
scientists in selecting three elementary schools that 
have had a record of relatively stable operations over 
a long period of time. These three schools were quite 
similar in size and age, in teacher-pupil ratio and in 
the socio-economic background of the children. 


The other requisite was that these three school build- 
ings should be equally in need of painting, and so the 
three selected were schools that were high on the 
painting priority list. 

The study began in 1949. Principals and vice prin- 
cipals of these schools were in on the deal, of course. 
However, great care was taken to prevent teachers or 
pupils from knowing about the experiment for fear 
it might condition or influence their efforts. 


During the first year, complete reports were kept of 
the scholastic and attitude records of all the children 
in these three “unpainted” schools. All the report 
cards were microfilmed, and the information thereon 
was tabulated. 


The Painting Begins 

During the regular summer painting program follow- 
ing the first school year of the experiment, class- 
rooms and corridors in two of the three schools were 
decorated. The first building (Gardenville) was not 
painted because it was to serve as the control school; 
that is, the records for this (continued on page 48) 
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Bobby chooses pale 
colors, then clings fear- 
fully to edge of sand- 
colored paper. 


By ELIZABETH 


HARRISON 


Supervisor of Art 


MAY, 


Kingston, Ont., Canada 
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Lavishly scattered in child’s paintings are clues 


to his state of mind. What do you make of them? 


When a child falls down and cuts his knee, we hurry to comfort 
him and to mend the hurt. When his mind is bruised we do 
nothing. He cannot cry “It hurts, it hurts,” and tell us where the 
pain is. Yet he scatters clues of mental pain in nearly everything 
he does and most lavishly of all in his paintings. But because 
he is not aware of his problem, and most of us are not awake to 
interpreting the clues, this valuable data is often ignored and the 
problem goes unsolved. 


Can we afford to ignore evidence which might help us in our 
task of understanding children? Without ,understanding we can 
neither teach them nor help their mental growth. If, however, 
teachers and parents will consider, with attention, a child’s 
paintings as communications, as statements about himself re- 
acting to his environment, then they may be able to help him 
become a well-adjusted person. 


It is now well-known that painting is a form of therapy. It simul- 
taneously provides a means of stating an unconscious problem 
and a release of tensions arising from that problem. Children 
suffer, as we do, from inner conflicts, but we are able to relieve 
our feelings in words. A child does the same thing in paint. A 
child’s conflicts, though unconscious, affect his behavior and 
even his health. 


How many a teacher, how many a mother exclaims in exaspera- 
tion: “Why won’t you be nice? Why won’t you be good? Why 
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Barricaded behind desk, Teddy crouches out of 
sight, makes this picture in red heavily overlaid with blue. 


Painted in oppressive black lines, this picture is named 
“My mother’s eye watching me as | go to school.” 









won't you be kind to your baby sister?’’ She might 
well have found part of the answer in that big, messy- 
looking painting that she thought not good enough 
to hang up or that she bundled into the garbage can. 
She might have found clues to the causes of the 
child’s anti-social behavior. These studied in con- 
junction with’ other factors might have suggested a 
diagnosis and indicated the means of a cure. 


Perhaps the child is torn between his inner drive to 
do as he chooses and the outer demand on him to con- 
form to adult standards of, say, cleanliness and order. 
He may be a well-behaved little boy, usually thought 
to be a “good” child, but sometimes his paintings will 
be wild, uncontrolled areas of color, all mixed to- 
gether and overlaid until the result is one grand mud 
puddle. He is using painting as an outlet for his 
real feelings. Though he may conform outwardly, his 
unconscious mind tells him that, like all young child- 
ren, he is still, in large measure, a primitive savage. 

Perhaps the child’s deep need for love is not being 
satisfied. Possibly his home is broken up, or his par- 
ents are too preoccupied to give adequate attention 
to the child. Does he paint houses, more houses and 
symbols for houses? Does he paint with red and over- 






lay it blue or another cold color? These are some of 
the ways in which he is revealing his disturbed state 
of mind, his longing for security and undivided af- 
fection. Look at the picture by Teddy, red overlaid 
with blue. At that stage he was a very unhappy little 
boy with no stable background. When he made pic- 
tures he placed himself on the floor, barricaded him- 
self in with desks, and there in his “house” safe from 
prying eyes, put down his troubles in visual form. 


Many little girls wish passionately to be boys. They 
preter slacks to dresses, play boy’s games and paint 
fierce pictures which abound in strong vertical forms. 
Rarer is the little boy who wishes he were a girl. 
Among my students is a seven-year-old who consistent- 
ly makes pictures of himself as a girl, wearing a skirt 
and long golden hair. He prefers playing with dolls 
to playing with trains. If you were his mother, 
wouldn't you feel that a doctor’s advice now might 
perhaps prevent the development of the unbalance 
and frustrated adult life of a sexual deviate? 


Children who choose to paint with cold colors will 
usually be found to suffer from an over-demanding 
atmosphere at home. They are being asked to be ra- 
tional, controlled creatures before they are emotion- 
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Why does 12-year-old retain six-year-old concepts of 
sun, river, mountains and trees and paint illogically, childishly? 


i 

Learning is mostly listening so child’s i 
drawing of “My Teacher” emphasizes most important feature. i 
5 
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Fal often produces frightened children, j 
laid who, knowing that they cannot ful 
lai c : : 
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ittle ; : re 
é thing at all. Fear of not excelling 1 
ic- é : 
ie may well be behind those tight, re- | 
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pressed forms that occur so consist- i 
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ently in one child, while fear of the 
unknown, encouraged by an_ over- 
hey protective mother, may cause an- i 


aint | other to cling to the edge of the 





‘ms. f paper as he would to her hand. i} 
zirl. : - i 
> = Bobby was one of these timid boys t 
ent- Sey : ; t 
, when he first came to school and H 
kirt : : | 
i made a picture of himself tobog- | 
olls- § : : : 
— ganning which exactly expressed his | 
her, ; ; ps i 
wr = state of mind. (See page 11.) He 
ont FS i 
4 = chose a pale sand-colored paper and ' 
nce i, . 
| used white and the palest brown | 
s and blue to represent a snow-covered Five-year-old Gordon’s picture is concise, 
will B hill which followed two sides of the expressive, indisputable diagram of a headache. 
ing f picture space a very little way out 
ra- § from the edge. The top edge had an 
on- » equally (continued on page 50) 
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TEST FOR TALEN 


Gifted children deserve curriculum geared for rapid learning — 


but ho. can special art talent be identified? 


JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 





By RUTH ELISE HALVORSEN 


Supervisor of Art 
Portland, Ore., Public Schools 


ast year the Portland public schools accepted a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education to set up a study in identifying 
the gifted children in seven talent areas — art, creative writing, 
rhythms, drama, mechanical skills and social leadership. An art com- 
mittee was set up composed of a supervisor of children’s classes in the 
Portland Art Museum, a P.T.A. member, a Reed College professor of 
art, two teachers, an art consultant from the public schools and the 
supervisor of art education in the Portland public schools. The pur- 
pose of this committee was to explore the possibilities of setting up an 
art test and to establish criteria for evaluating the art test. 

The committee first considered the possibility of using existing art 
tests but decided that these tests were inadequate, since most of them 
were too technical to allow for true creativeness. Secondly, the com- 
mittee considered the form of the test. It had to be a simple objective 
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AQT OFFERS YOU A VARIETY 
Of INTECESTS. TAKE Tuar ‘ipga” 


AND TURN IT INTO A SKILL SOR A 
HOBBY. MEASURE OR JOB. 


*NETAL ARTS > CARTOONING 
#CERAMICS «JEWELRY 
*PAINTING  » LETTERING 
, FASHION * DRAWING 


“POSTER -» SCULPTURE 


ART 


1) Exceptionally talented children 
reveal vigorous interest in color, de- 
tail and techniques. (2) Part of tal- 
ent test is to paint “the most beau- 
tiful place.” This is Patric Green 
Wood’s water color. (3) Humorous 
posters challenge preconceived no- 
tions, encourage (4) experimentation 
in three-dimensional work. 
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one that allowed freedom of creativity and could be 
easily administered by classroom teachers. The test 
finally adopted was in five parts, each part being a 
particular kind of art experience. The tests were given 
to children in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades in 
all Portland public schools. Because of the number of 
children involved, the classroom teacher gave the 
test to those children in her room whom she thought 
to have art talent, or to those who were interested 
in taking the test. The art test required paintings or 
drawings on five subjects: a good time, a battle, a job 
at home, a beautiful place and free choice. The 
children were asked to work on large paper. The 
teacher was asked to present to the children the fol- 
lowing statements for each topic: 

A Good Time: “Do you remember a day when you 
had an especially good time — such a good time that 
you can never forget it? It may have been a long time 
ago or just the other day. Was it at a picnic where 
there were people you liked and a lunch under the 
trees? Was it on a trip in your car, or on the train or 
bus? Or at a party where there were games, decora- 
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5) Billy Washington selected water color for his clown in 
“free choice” category of talent test. (6) Water color of harbor, 
another “free choice,” is realistic, also a mood picture. (7 
Puppets need not always be on stage. Such a. display as this 
provides recognition of children’s work. (8) Their love of ‘‘play- 
acting’ reflects in detailed work on puppets. (9) Some stud- 
ents’ talent shows readily in paper mache work though not 
at all in painting. 
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tions, and costumes? Or perhaps at a carnival, circus 
or amusement park, perhaps in the evening with lights 
and music, the ferris wheel, the big show, clowns, 
crowds of people all having a good time? When you 
make your picture, try to remember the things that 
were important to your good time, and get them in — 
and try to make a picture that is as happy as you felt 
by the way you draw it, and the colors you choose. 
Close your eyes if it helps you to remember.” 


A Battle: ‘““Have you ever seen a real battle or im- 
agined one or read about one? A very close game of 
football or basketball, for instance, can be a kind of 
battle. Whenever people or animals are fighting to 
win, it is exciting to watch and interesting to paint or 
draw. You might choose to do a race or war on land 
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10) Arts and crafts of other nations are 
important part of social studies. (11) Art con- 
ributes model building to the study of other 
countries. (12) Elementary students bring a 
train down to size in vitally important trans- 
portation unit. (13) Miniature bridge building 
orrelates art, mathematics, civics. 14) Pre- 
paration of stage set brings out leadership 
traits as well as cooperative understanding. 


or sea or in the air or a life or death struggle in the 
forest or jungle or a fight against a rapidly spreading 
fire. Whatever you choose to do, make every part ol 
your picture tell us that there is something exciting 
going on. 


A Job at Home: “Do you have a regular job at home 
— a job which must be done every day or every week? 
If you do, you know that job very well and you know 
how you feel about it. Usually we enjoy painting 
about things we are very familiar with. Perhaps it is 
such a job as washing dishes, mowing the lawn, setting 
the table, going to the store, feeding the dog or cat, 
dusting the furniture or cleaning the basement. Paint 
a picture that tells us about your job at home — wha: 
you do, where you do it (inside or outside), when 
you do it (early morning, after school, or in the even- 
ing), alone or with others in the family. When we 
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look at the painting we should know how you feel 
about your job, and we should know almost as much 
about it as you do.” 


The Most Beautiful Place: ‘““Most of us have seen a 
place so beautiful that we have never forgotten it — 
perhaps a place that we only saw once. It may have 
been on a trip, a place very different from what we 
usually see, so different that we remember it very vi- 
vidly. Perhaps it is a place you have read about or 
imagined. Maybe the place you think is most beauti- 
ful is one that you go to very often, so that you know 
every detail and can paint it so that we will see it 
too when we look at your painting. Perhaps it is an 
out-of-doors place, but it might be indoors. Paint 
what you think is the most beautiful place, not what 
others think. Perhaps if you close your eyes you can 
sec it again. Paint it as you see it.” 




















Ivee Choice:Perhaps there is something you would 
especially like to paint — something that impressed you 
very much that you have been wanting to put into 
a picture, an experience you have had recently, some 
thing unusual that happened to you, an astonishing 


sight you have seen, or maybe something you espe- 


cially like to do alter school or in the evening; or pe: 
haps something you want to do very much but haven't 
been able to do for some reason. Whatever you choose 
to do, paint it so that we will feel as you do about it.” 


Lhe children were asked to work for 45 minutes on 
each painting or drawing. The classroom teache1 
made the first screening and the art committee made 
the second screening. Each child’s work was accom- 
panied by a questionnaire which the committee had 
developed, asking for specific information which the 
committee believed would be valuable in its study. 


\s a means of evaluating the art tests, the committee 


set up criteria which considered such qualities as ex- 
pressive ability, descriptive ability, space organiza- 


tion and scope. These criteria (continued on page 50) 


15) Work of modern designers is available for study at summer 
art workshop for gifted children. (16) Marilyn McLennon, Grade 8, 
painted farm scene in rich fall colors. (17) Street scene on a rainy 
night is water color by Judy Fernwood, Grade 6. (18) Test kiln 
makes it possible for children to note chemical changes which take 
place in firing. (19) Simple two-harness loom brings out children’s 
manual dexterity as they learn atout color, texture and design of 
fabric. (20, 21, 22) Creative art teaching develops each young 
artist’s distinctive style. 
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PFOLKS... 


“Here, here, here, right this way. See all the 
wonders of the world brought together unde 
one tent. Gather ’round, folks — see Sonja, the 
Daring Snake Charmer, Bela, the Fearless 
Sword Swallower, and those charming Istan- 5 a 





bul Dancers.” 






As the barker ended his spiel the band struck 
up forceful carnival music. The curtain rose 




































and the performance began. is ae ‘ 
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And through the cooperation of the music, 
English, physical education and art depart- 
ments, Roosevelt Intermediate School’s “Carn- 
ival” turned out to be one of its most success- 
ful productions. Each of the seventeen acts 
presented was thoroughly worked out and all 
were pulled together by the English teacher 
who served as chairman into a rapid, smooth- 
running show. 


Colorful stage set and make- 
up of performers are contribution 
of art department. 


ee 


‘The tightrope walker, tumblers and clowns 
were from the physical education classes. The 


department of vocal music furnished the bar- When Wichita students put on a 
ber shop quartet and the sister act from Istan- 
bul. A reading concerning the perils of a carnival, their fast-paced produc- 


mother with three children at a carnival kept 
the audience in an uproar, These, a magician 
and a gypsy fortuneteller and the boisterous 
swift-moving dialogue of the barker were the 
products of the English department. Even 
vendors and sightseers were not overlooked. | 
They were as much part of the show as the 
performers themselves. The school band 
played carnival music and provided indispens- 
able drum rolls and trumpet flourishes. 


The art department’s contribution was the 
- I By JACK W. BOGE 


colorful stage and the make-up of the per- lat Veils. Me eaeiailiem She 

formers. A month before the show 40 ninth Wichita, Kansas 

grade art students were asked to submit de- 

signs for the set. The outstanding parts of 

each drawing were incorporated into one 

finished draft. After careful consideration, 

4 the pupils selected red, yellow, orange and 
purple as the best colors to be used since they | 

suggested carnival atmosphere. 


tion made people ask, “How can 


a public school do such things?” 
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The stage backdrop was then covered with 
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set is composite of ideas submitted by ninth grade art 
students, finished in red, yellow, orange and purple 


Fireplace 
stand and lectern 


frame is converted into refreshment 
into ticket booth, while four to eight 
students work together on backdrop. 


live strips of brown wrapping paper, each 72 
inches wide. Masking tape on the underside 
prevented the seams from showing. The fin- 
ished draft was folded in fourths and trans- 
ferred in yellow chalk outline to the backdrop 
which had been roughly divided into four 
equal parts to facilitate holding the same pro- 
portions as on the sketch. Then the objects 
were painted in. Eight one-pound cans of 
powdered tempera were used in covering the 
entire surface. 

Four to eight students worked on the back- 
drop at the same time. Additional opportuni- 
ties for participation were presented when a 
fireplace frame was converted into a refresh- 
ment stand and the school lectern became a 
ticket booth. 


The band, too large to be placed on the stage, 
was seated on risers before the audience. Since 
their music played such a large part in the 
production, it was decided that the risers 
should be decorated. A banister was made by 
building a railing around the risers and cov- 
ering it with paper. Tassels and bunting 
were painted around the top as well as 
“Haran’s Horribles’, a name chosen by the 
band in honor of their student director. 


The back of the piano faced the audience 
and took on the appearance of a calliope with 
long pipes painted on wrapping paper. The 
carnival was called “Gem Brothers’ Carnival” 
and colorful gems sparkled from all stage pro- 
perties. Pennants advertising the event were 
posted throughout the building. 


All participants in the show were fully cos- 
tumed and made up with grease paint and 
this was still another project of the art de- 
partment. 


Working on a large scale and trying for a 
three-dimensional effect furthered the pupils’ 
knowledge of values in design, perspective and 
line. The value to the school was reflected 
in the general school spirit. Two requests for 
the stage set were received immediately, one 
from the Red Cross director at an Army base 
and the other from the Director of Recreation 
at a Veterans’ Hospital. The students felt 
proud that their work could be used for addi- 
tional enjoyment in other fields of entertain- 
ment. 


“Congratulations on a swell job. I do not 
see how such wonderful things could be done 
in a public school.” This was the content of 
the many notes and verbal praise received by 
the art department. ® 
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WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 


1 72 

side 

fin- 

ans- & The old but still popular conception of the principal is the princi- 

lrop ; pal-teacher who teaches all day. He takes a few minutes out of 

cneae the classroom at various times during the day to answer the telephone 

pro- and to “discipline” some of the children whom the other teachers 

‘ects cannot handle. Every so often he may complete various forms as re- 

ol quired by the superintendent; but by and large this principal merely 

the F distributes materials and sees that all teachers conform to the course 
of study and regulations which have been handed down from the 

main office. 


ack- 
uni- 
na 
esh- 
1e a 


However, in some of the more enlightened communities of the coun- 

try there is developing a new concept of the elementary school prin- 

cipalship wherein the principal is the educational leader of the school. 

He has a part in formulating school policy, is not burdened with teach- 

ing, and has clerical help to do the routine work while he devotes 

E the major portion of his time to improving or helping to improve the 

“6, 4 educational program in his school. 

ince 3 

the 

isers 

> by ‘ Probably first a principal must «sk himself, “What is art education and why should 

cov- we have art in the elementary schools?” If we do not have a firm belief in its value 

ting it will probably remain the “tagged-on” subject on Friday afternoon and will not pro- 
as gress beyond the imitative, busy-work stage. 


the The principal’s attitude toward art instruction is very important. He must be open- 


minded and show a sincere interest and willingness to understand the problems and 
practices of this area of the program. Too many times a lack of understanding on the 
part of the administrator leads him to be very impatient for results. This can certainly 
frustrate all those working under him and is one of the causes of poor teacher morale. 
The entire program will soon disintegrate. Patience and encouragemest on the other 
hand will help the teachers become confident and independent in their art work. 


The alert principal wants to know how he can measure his art program in terms of ap- 
propriate aims. The following is a list of some of the characteristics of a good pro- 
gram which can help him approach a basic check list: 

(1) Pupils show a great enthusiasm for art. 


(2) Pupils have a choice in the selection of media and subject matter. 





(3) Art activities are used in extra-curricular activities. 


(4) Evaluation of the art work is based on differing abilities and psychological struc- 
tures of children. 


5) Normal conversational and working sounds result from art activities. 


(6) Art is integrated within the general school program and is available whenever 
needed. 


(7) All children have an opportunity to display their work. 
* (8) The child often works in groups as well as individually. 
(9) The child’s art experience is more importont than the completed work. 


(10) The child’s art work as well cs his methods of accomplishing it are varied in many 
respects. 


(11) Seasonal decorations show great variety in color, size, and shape. 


Stanley Weber 

Lansing, Illinois 

Western Arts Bulletin 

Vol. 38, No. 4, Nov. 1953, Page 9 





textile designers pose before finished wall hanging 


vindaro School corridor. 
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STORY OF A 
WALL 
HANGING 


By KATHERINE CARDWELL 


Art Director, Public Schools 
Kansas City, Kansos 


“This is the part I designed.” 
“I painted this yellow part.” 
“You don’t like it because you didn’t work on it.” 


“How come we didn’t get a chance to work on some- 
thing like that?” 

‘These remarks were overheard when twelve-year-olds 
returned for a visit to their elementary school anJ 
gazed upon the finished wall hanging which so 
of them had made the previous year. The large 
tapestry was painted on Bemis Bag cloth with texti!e 
paints and hung by drapery hooks from a rod in tne 


hall. 
“Who designed it?’ asked a guest. 


“A class of sixth graders,” replied the teacher, Miss 
Vinita Arnold of Quindaro School, Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


A work table with powder tempera, textile liquid, 
thinner, bristle brushes, dry cleaner to clean brushes, 
scissors and paper had been arranged. The children 
brought paint rags, scraps of plain cotton cloth on 
which to experiment, string, sponge, a spray gun and 
a variety of stamping gadgets. (Anything which has 
a flat interesting surface will stamp. Wheels from 
toys, cardboard tubes, corks, crackerjack souvenirs, 
combs, carved designs in potatoes and many other 
things appeared in the stamp gadget box.) 

The class discovered from experience that powder 
tempera can be mixed with textile liquid with a 
palette knife or brush and, the mixture can be thinned 
with textile liquid thinner. It need be used in only 
very small quantities. When applied to cloth, the 
color can be “set” by covering it with a wet cloth 
and ironing with a hot iron. With reasonable care 
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in laundering and cleaning the color will remain 


= 


permanent. 


The class began experimenting with different design 
processes. Some cut stencils. Textures were produced 
with sponge, d:y brush and spray gun. Stamps were 
used in a variety of arranzemeats. To achieve rhythm, 
one dipped string into the paint, let it fall in a 
gracelul position and pressed it into the cloth. Others 
used free brush strokes directly on the material. 
Everyone was absorbed in inventing new processes 
and experimenting with new ideas. 

A committee was elected to select the most interest- 
inz features of all of the experiments and assemble 
them into one larze unit. A stencil of the main lines 
and masses was cut and the material was prepared 
to receive the first impression. 

Excitemeni was intense when the stencil was used to 
apply the first unit to the cloth with a spray. gun. 
This was repeated thirty-two times. As soon as the 
first one was ready, various groups began to fill in 
the designs and textures of the original design. Each 
person did his own detail again and again. 


Then time began to run out. “Let’s ask our mothers 
to help,” the pupils said. The mothers came and 
after a few uncertain strokes, they became as confident 
as the children. Their comments were enthusiastic. 
“This is easier than I thought.” “Let’s. do some 
drapery material for ourselves.” “We can help each 
other.” “I’ll make some cofiee.” 


And who knows how many daring designers are even 
now exploring, experimenting with textures on 
cloth, inventing new shapes and forms — in a wave 
of textile designing that fanned out from our wall 
hanging project? ® 
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HOW TO MAKE A 


NAVAHO LOOM 


Simplified version of Navaho loom can be made by students at upper elementary level. 
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Two forked sticks about 28 inches long are trimmecy 
down to serve as vertical supports for the loom 

















A strong stick several inches longer than the distance 
between the forked sticks is tied securely a few 
inches above base. Second stick is laid across top 
in forks of two vertical sticks. This completes sup- 
porting structure for loom. 
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Forked sticks are now wedged firmly into holes in wooden base. For a permanent 


Brace and bit drill holes into heavy wooden base 
construction they may be glued in place. 


are tri fe 
rimmed 2 to hold forked sticks. 


or the loom 4 
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5 It is sometimes difficult to maintain consistent tension in the warp 
threads so heavy cord is used to tie yarn beams to horizontal sticks 
of supporting structure. This prevents warp threac's from sagging. 


Now peel bark off two thinner sticks and tie them to forked sticks. 
should be placed about 4 inches from the heavier horizontals 
and- are called the yarn beams. String is stretched between these 
yarn beams in rows about one-half inch apart. These will be the 
warp threads. The number of warp threads is determined by 


They 


m’‘s 
of article to be woven. 








NAVAHO LOOM continued 
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7 The heddle stick is a thin flat 


stick 


about 12 


sanoed 


form 
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ass yarn a 


aving needle is 


inches wide, 


mooth. It serves to 
hed through which to 


weaving progresses 


round 
pointed af one 
ed at the other. Thread it 


made from 
iInadea smootn, 


yards of wool yarn. First, 
neadie rod toward you and 
right to left 


needle from 


hed. Push yarn to bottom 
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Insert heddle stick between alternate warp threads 
so that it passes over threads which are at 
the front and under those at the back. The tension 
of the warp threads will now hold heddle stick in 
place. When it is turned a shed forms through 
which the weft (weaving) yarn is passed. Counting 
from right to left, warp threads on front side of 
heddle stick are Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, etc 


those 
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11 Turn heddle stick to form shed which alter- 
nates warp threads. Pass the needle through 
this shed from left to right. Continue weaving 
in this until you use up your yarn. 
Be careful not to pull thread too tightly or 
sides of weaving will begin to taper in. Loop 
at each end of row should be loose. Always 
tie on new thread so that knot comes not at 
end of row but within weaving. (Adjust knot 
so that it is at the back.) 
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g Device for making a second shed (by lifting or 


pulling forward warp threads Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, etc.) 
is a short round stick called a heddle rod. Tie the 
end of a string to one end of rod. Then pass the 
string under alternate warp threads which you want 
to pull forward. Photograph shows the “twisted loop” 
to be used on rod between each warp thread. This 
must be done quite loosely so when the heddle rod is 
pulled forward there is a space of about 1'2 inches 
between it and the warp threads. 
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1 After each row of weaving the weft threads are 


pushed down tight with a wide-toothed comb or a 
dinner fork. Simple stripes of colored yarns make 
effective design for miniature blanket or table mat. 
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LLAMA PACK TRAIN 


What are little llamas made of? Sixth grade boys used paper 


and learned about South America at the same time. 


The urge to make “something different” decided my 
five sixth grade boys on a llama pack train as a social 
studies project. 

They had previously made masks of newspaper strips 
dipped in paste and wanted to use this material {ot 
their llamas, but what to use as a foundation for th 
paper paste work? Oatmeal cartons, cans, blocks of 
wood and some other ideas were discussed, tried anc! 
discarded. They experimented with crushed newspap 

and finally decided to make the founda- 

tions of that. Newspaper was crushed into \ 

a fat roll tied with string, then covered 

with the first layer of paste-dipped strips 

und allowed to dry. 

A consultation was held about how to 

make and secure the legs to the llamas. 

Two full pages of newspaper were ‘rolled 

into a long tube and folded over the body. 

The ends of the tube became front legs 

and another roll made the hind legs. They 

were tied in place and the whole was 

covered with paste strips and wads of 

peste-wet paper added to build up the de- 

sired shape. Then the headless animals 

were left to dry “feet up”. When com- 

pletely dry, the legs were measured care- 

fully and trimmed evenly so the llamas 

would stand. 


By AILEEN B. ELLIOTT 


Classroom Teacher, San Antonio Union School 
Lockwood, California 


The necks, heads and tails all began as rolls of paper. 
More wads brought about the correct proportions and 
strips of paper smoothed off the entire surface. The ears 
were added last and the llamas were left to dry over 
the week end when they would be ready to paint. 
Much research went into their color, packs, lead ropes 
and trim. Tempera was mixed to suit the young paint- 
ers and then the real fun began. Black llamas! Brown 
llamas! Gray Hamas! Silk tassels for their ears, sequin 
trim for collars, bright yarn for lead ropes, 
and the brightly-colored packs were 
adorned with tinsel, braid, beads and old 
bracelet charms. One llama had a little 
bell tied to his collar! 


“Little Butch”, the herder, was made by 
the same means as the llamas and his face, 
hands and feet painted. Rope “hair” re- 
fused to take the color and was discard- 
ed in favor of paint after Larry disgusted- 
ly remarked, “Who ever heard of a South 
American llama herder with blond hair?” 
“Little Butch” finally appeared in red 
velvet “britches”, all baggy, according to 
a picture in National Geographic. A scarf 
over his ears, the crown of. an old felt 
hat for his cap, and a “poncho” cut from 
an old coat completed his ensemble. In 
one hand he held (continued on page 45) 
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improvisation No. 30 — WASSILY KANDINSKY 








One of the most influential artists in the field of abstract painting has been Was- 
sily Kandinsky. Born in Moscow on December 4, 1866, the young Kandinsky was 
not a child prodigy in the arts. At the age of 18 we find him in Moscow studying 
political economy, law and statistics, and for a time seriously considering the ca- 
reer of a scientist. It was not until he was 30 years old that he decided to devote 
his life to art and went to Munich, Germany, to study painting. 


During the next few years he studied at several art academies, traveled extensive- 
ly, and later opened his own art school. During these years his painting was 
based more or less upon his observations of nature. 


It was 1910 before his paintings were completely free from natural appearances. 
By this time he had become friendly with the German painter Franz Marc and to- 
gether they spent many pleasant hours discussing and developing new art theor- 
ies. At the outbreak of World War I the painter returned to Russia where he 
was made a member of the Arts Section of the Commissariat for Popular Culture 
and taught at the Moscow Academy of Fine Arts. Between 1918 and 1921 he 
founded 22 museums in Russia. Then, in December of 1921, he returned to Ger- 
many. In June of the following year he was elected a professor at the Weimar 
Bauhaus which later became the most famous school of modern art in Europe. 
Here he continued his work until Hitler came into power. Because Hitler was 
violently opposed to the modern movement in art, much of Kandinsky’s work 
was confiscated. The painter then went to Paris where he remained throughout 
World War II. He died on December 13, 1944. 


During his lifetime, Kandinsky developed many new theories on the art of paint- 
ing which have greatly influenced artists of our time. He wrote two important 
books on the subject, “The Art of Spiritual Harmony” and “On the Problem of 
Form.” In these he tried to explain what he termed “artistic harmony and coun- 
terpoint.” In these discussions he frequently resorted to musical terms to make 
his meaning clear. Just as harmonies, scales and rhythms were combined to pro- 
duce a musical masterpiece, so should the relationship between forms and colors 
be blended into an abstract composition. 


Kandinsky was concerned also with what is sometimes called “functional color” 
— that is, the physical properties of color which tend to make them seem to ad- 
vance or recede on a canvas. Even in his most abstract paintings, such as that re- 
produced on the opposite page, Kandinsky was able to achieve a remarkable sense 
of space and movement through lines and shapes of color. Improvisation No. 30, 
produced in 1913, is considered one of his finest masterpieces and is well-known 


and easily identified by the cannon-like shapes in the lower left corner of the 
painting. 





Improvisation No. 30 

is reproduced through 

the courtesy of 

The Art Institute of Chicaga 
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Art is an integral part of child growth. It is a means ol 
communication, it frees his imagination and it encour- 
ages his natural inventiveness and curiosity. Art is a part 
of his growth because it helps him understand life pro- 
cesses. It provides a way of working cooperatively with 
others and it brings him deep personal satisfactions. 

The aim of a school program is to free art from regi- 
mentation and prescription and to view the effort of 
the child only in relation to himself. A teacher must 
set the climate for art experience by ollering « sense 
of direction without imposing or inhibiting, by making 
available the time, the place and the materials for free, 
purposeful work. 


These are the things which the school, home and com- 
munity must understand to allow for children’s fullest 
development in art. To promote this understanding the 
elementary schools in Westwood have established an 
annual “Art Night” which provides for our community 
a visual concept of the philosophy behind the school art 
program by means of (1) exhibits of a wide variety of 
work skillfully labeled and pointed to illustrate certain 
ideas; (2) demonstrations by the children of certain 
processes and skills — painting in various media, print 
making, three-dimensional work in materials such as 
clay, scrap materials and paper mache; (3) special group 
projects such as puppet shows, slide shows, murals and 
models; and (4) the cooperation of the children who 
serve as guides and interpreters of their own work. 








Children’s growth in art depends 


on attitudes in school, home and 
community. Here’s how Westwood, 
N. J., learned the importance of 


an atmosphere of understanding. 


By MARGARET D. APFEL 


Art Teacher, Westwood Consolidated School 
Westwood, N. J. 


(1) Parents register in school lobby and start 
out to see exhibits in adjoining rooms and 
corridors. Mural on wall is first-graders’ con- 
cept of “Our Town.” (2) Demonstrators at paper 
mache table show finishing touches. (3) Charles, 
Grade 2, describes early ice storm in his paint- 
ing “The Big Storm.” 














Each “Art Night” is organized around a central 
idea. To establish the theme is the first step in our 
planning. Although there has been no change in our 
basic philosophy during the three years of this experi- 
ment, the central idea is presented in a different way 
each year. The wording of this theme demands our 
best creative effort. We try to avoid educational 
jargon and to be concise, clear and understandable. 
The theme is presented to visitors in outline form, 
attractively lettered, and thus serves as a combination 
introduction and guide to “Art Night.” One year our 
theme was: 





ART BELONGS TO THE CHILD’S WORLD 
Because art knows no boundaries of age, race, 
background or ability. 

Because art enriches his world through his imag- 
ination, 

Because art is a creative way of solving problems. 
Because art expresses feelings and ideas in the 
child’s own way. 

The real creative experience means more than re- 

creation or decoration. It can bring to the child 

courage, confidence and the joy of self-realization. 

It can help him to take his place as a free individual 

in an alert society. 

Our latest show was called simply “Experiencing 
Art.” We exhibited children’s work that illustrated 
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cooperation, communication, growth and freedom: 
EXPERIENCING ART 
means cooperation, communication, growth, free- 
dom 
COOPERATION means working and planning 
together, considering and respecting the ideas of 
others, sharing the joy of achievement 
COMMUNICATION means expressing feelings, 
ideas and important truths 
GROWTH means change; art is a way for teachers 
and children to see and evaluate growth and change 





FREEDOM means confidence in doing things in 
one’s own way, accepting the challenge of ideas 
and materials, having courage to explore and invent 


For “Art Night” we select work of individuals or 
groups which most graphically illustrates the points 
stressed in the central theme. Every age group is in- 
cluded and since much of the exhibit is group work 
in which an entire class has cooperated almost every 
child is represented. The exhibits show a wide variety 
of concepts, ideas and materials. Photographs are used 
when they provide the best illustration of a point. 


Mounting and installing the show must be done with 
taste and skill and lighting, color, labeling and ease 
of viewing are given careful consideration. The 
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(4) Classmates recognized Richard, Grade 1, from 
his self-portrait. (5) After sixth-graders discussed true 
and imaginary concepts as subjects for painting, Gail 
remembered a fire she had seen during summer vaca- 
tion, painted a “true” picture in black and red. (6) 
Willa, Grade 3, made design on squared paper which 
the children call “puzzle paper.’” Designing on it is 
like solving a puzzle. (7) Carol, Grade 1, calls this 
“Impression of My Mother.’ (8) Composed, self-assured 
fourth- and fifth-graders demonstrate painting. (9) 
George, Grade 2, used delicate shades of tempera to 
capture “The Feeling of Spring.” 
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children plan and set up their own demonstrations. 


At our last “Art Night” 500 parents and friends of ou 
900 children crowded the corridors and classrooms 
of the school. They became aware of the creative 
possibilities not only of their own child but of all 
children. They saw continuity and purpose in the art 
program and perhaps gained more understanding of 
the whole educational process. They were entertained 
to see that a child of six confidently conceived and 
executed a painting betore a group of people and 
to watch a nine-year-old boy explore a lump of clay 
with highly satisfying results. When a second grade 
class presented their paper bag puppet show it was 
hard to tell on which side of the curtain was the 
greatest enchantment. 


The atmosphere of “Art Night” has extended far be- 
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yond the occasion itself. We have had contributions 
of scrap material from interested townspeople, sea- 
sonable and special exhibits have been welcomed in 
our Public Library, our movie theater lobby and in 
store windows. Parents have made efforts to find out 
how children can most profitably do art work at home 
and how they can share it themselves. Local organiza- 
tions are finding ways in which they may help the 
children’s art program instead of imposing on the 
school meaningless contests and competitions. When 
teachers and children discuss their work with parents 
there is a new awareness of its meaning. This aware- 
ness, mutual understanding and appreciation have 
made the work of the teachers and the art experiences 
of the children more complete and satisfying. It has 
made school art a real and growing part of our 
community. ® 





























(10) Balance and organization in sixth-grader, Edward's 
design are not accidental. He experimented with ,colors 
and carefully planned arrangement. (11) Art knows no 
boundaries’ of age, race, background or ability. (12) 
Pat, Grade .4,* pictured “The Amusement Park” as high 
spot of her vacation. (13) Barbara, Grade 4, chose 
charity fair as subject for water color. (14) All-over 
design by Sharon, Grade 5, was printed with string, 
cotton and other scrap material. (15) Vicki, Grade 4, 
designed in crayon and water color. (16) Dieter’s idea 
of Halloween is black and yellow on deep blue paper. 


















































BULLETIN BOARDS-— 


By MARY McDIARMID 
Principal, Menlo Park School 
Tucson, Arizona 


THE NEW LOOK 


Do you remember the days when a school room was 
four walls with some doors and windows connected 
by a continuous strip of slate blackboard? Above the 
blackboard was a board (and I do mean board — 
nothing corky about it) about a foot or a foot and 
a half high on which we laboriously tacked “appro- 
priate” pictures. I don’t know just why we did it — 
the pictures were so high that children could scarcely 





(1) “Springtime is Here” is second 
grade’s response to spring music. 
(2) Film strip about animals decid- 
ed third-graders to display animal 
pictures on their bulletin board. 
(3) “A Visit to an Ancient Chinese 
City” correlates with sixth grade 
social studies unit. (4) Display of 
mounted language, spelling, arith- 
metic or any other work stimu- 
lates children to do nice neat work. 


ae 


see them. We were victims of habits set by other 
teachers for years past. 


Fortunately, school rooms don’t look like that any 
more and one of the most valuable, usable and at- 
tractive features of modern classrooms is the bulletin 
board. Today bulletin boards are low encugh that 
the children not only can see and study them, but 
also help plan and arrange the displays. 
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As an unparalleled visual aid bulletin boards speak 
for themselves. They may be used in any number of 
ways, but their value depends directly on the taste, 
interests, and imagination of the teacher. What is 
displayed and how and why it is displayed can make 
a classroom dull and drab — or interesting, attractive 
and alive. 

The four bulletin boards pictured here are all illus- 
trations of class activities in various subject matter 
areas. The one entitled “Springtime is Here” is a 
second grade’s response to spring music. 


After seeing an excellent film strip about animals 














some third graders decided they could make auimal 
pictures too — and they did! 
“Our Own Poems” illustrates how language, spelling, 
arithmetic, or any other school work can be mounted 

and displayed in an eye-catching way. 

“A Visit to an Ancient Chinese City” illustrates one 

of the most popular uses of the bulletin board. In 
connection with unit teaching, it makes a perfect 
background for murals or three-dimensional work. 

Not the least of its value is that every student may | 
participate in arranging the bulletin board and then 
admire and enjoy it. ® 
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|AND 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 
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CREATIVE ExPRESSION WITH Crayons by Elsie Reid 
Boylston, The Davis Press, Worcester, 
Mass., $2.50. 


Ihe teacher of art is charged with developing the 
creative potential of anv media. Among art educa- 
tors there has been much discussion about media 
which offer the most in terms of flexibility, stimu- 
lation, freedom of handling and variety. Crayons 
have long been one of the basic materials used for 
art activities. For a time many purists felt that 
crayons inhibited children and failed to permit 
really creative work. Elsie Reid Boylston, a for- 
mer supervisor in Georgia, has written a book, 
Creative Expression With Crayons, which treats 
extensively the possibilities of crayons as art media. 
Such a book is apt to place more emphasis on 
methodology than on creative behavior. As a book 
on media, Creative Expression With Crayons is 
superior to most how-to-do-it books. While much 
of the book’s content is devoted to the various ways 
crayon can be used, the author has stressed these 
techniques as possibilities, not ends in themselves. 
Unfortunately, only a few of the illustrations sug- 
gest experimentation or creativeness. 

It is questionable whether the emphasis on utilitar- 
ian goals for crayon crafts suggested by the author 
is keyed to the values to be derived in art in the 
school. At this point activities suggested for using 
crayon are often artificial and akin to busy work. 
Creative Expression With Crayons is most effective 
in its discussion of ways children can be encour- 
aged to use crayon imaginatively and freely. The 
emphasis on evaluation in terms of the child’s in- 
terests and developmental level may help to in- 
terest many teacher-readers in using crayon experi- 
mentally and in wavs that become a means of dis- 
covery and evaluation for the child. 


Corton Farm Boy by Merritt Mauzey, , Abelard 
Press, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y., $2.50, 1954. 


One gets a very real and true picture of a boy who 
grew up in the land of cotton in Cotton Farm Boy 
by Merritt Mauzey. There is an earthy, natural 
quality to the many anecdotes about the people, 
soil and commerce involved in the growth of cot- 
ton. The artist-author has told these anecdotes ol 
his childhood with simplicity and with an eye fon 
details not often mentioned in books about life on 
a cotton farm. Mr. Mauzey, the winner of a Gug- 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


genheim Foundation Award for the study of lith- 
ography, uses his lithographic studies to make each 
part of his story more graphic for the reader. 
Cotton Farm Boy contains source material of value 
to children in the upper elementary grades. The 
illustrations are interesting for their lithographic 
style. The treatment is direct and narrative in char- 
acter. 


A Visuat Hisrory or THe UNirep States by Har- 
old V. Faulkner, Abelard Press, Inc.. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., $5.00, 195-4. 


The Graphics Institute, an organization specializ- 
ing in the development of visual materials, has 
produced collaboratively with Harold Faulkner, 
Professor of History at Smith College, a graphic 
story of the United States. Based on an assumption 
that symbols and pictographs can make informa- 
tion clearer and more interesting, the book con- 
tains an outline history with illustrations carefully 
integrated into the text. Using stylized, simplified 
figures of people, places and things, the drawings 
oiten flow cartoon-like across the page. The two- 
dimensional character of the drawings helps to 
form a unity of text and illustration. Wit and 
caricature help to create interest. Some of these 
drawings and charts were used for informational 
purposes by the armed services during World War 
II. 

The value of this book for the student lies in its 
visual interpretation of information on the history 
of the United States. In core programs there are 
many instances in which such graphic material 
would be useful, but if the book were improperly 
used, it might invite imitation by students seeking 
to devise ways to communicate visually the infor- 
mation on which they are doing research. The 
illustrations, done in two colors, could have been 
more varied and at times less crowded. 


CLAY IN SCHOOL: DIRECTIONS IN ART EDUCATION, 
1953, Yearbook of the Illinois Art 
Education Association, Glen Brad- 
shaw, Editor. Available from George 
Barford, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Ill., $1.75. 


The 1953 Yearbook of the [linois Art Education 
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Association, Clay in the School, is 
a valuable contribution to the 
teaching of art in the school. It 
tackles some quite real problems 
in working with clay in the class- 
room. Glen Bradshaw, the editor 
of the Yearbook, points out that 
there are countless books on the 
uses of clay. For this reason he 
and his co-authors have sought to 
study the way in which teachers use 
clay and the ways in which this 
use may be more effective. 

The committee of art teachers who 
compiled Clay in the School was 
drawn from large as well as small 
schools, from schools with com- 
plete equipment as well as those 
with limited means. 


Clay in the School does not pro- 
pose any set formulas or limited 
techniques. Instead it suggests 
various solutions to many prob- 
lems — for example, several ways 
to solve the kiln problem. Sections 
ol the book are devoted to tech- 
niques, form in clay and sources 
of clay. Actual teaching situations 
are discussed. 


The overemphasis on the utilitar- 
ian values in the use of clay in the 
classroom are apt to be question- 
ed by art educators. More could 
have been said about the pleasure 
the child takes in working with 
clay. While this is mentioned 
from time to time, one feels that 
the child is led to believe his fin- 
ished clay piece will be more im- 
portant to him than the pleasure 
he has felt while experimenting 
and evaluating his experience. 
Clay in the School is best when 
describing the possibilities of clay 
rather than projects or finished 
products. Readers will be infect- 
ed by the authors’ enthusiasm for 
clay as a creative medium.® 





Llama 
(continued from page 33) 


a staff and in the other a lead rope. 


lo make the llama pack train the 
boys worked together for several 
weeks, sharing ideas, materials and 
time, lending a hand if someone 
needed help, letting their own 
work wait until each difficulty was 
overcome. Criticism was construc- 
tive and suggestions were evaluat- 
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ed, used, or discarded by the whole 
group in a_ business-like manner. 
After each work period the boys 
cleaned up their work area and 
kept all their materials on one 
table. 

The project required a tremendous 
amount of reading — in text books, 
dictionaries, encyclopedia and mag- 
azines. They borrowed books — 
from fairy tales to natural histories 


New Horizons 


We hope you find this helpful 





— wherever and whenever they had 
a glimpse of something pertaining 
to llamas or the country or people 
connected with them. 


The boys had not only the fun 
of making the llama pack train and 
the learning that went with it, but 
also the satisfaction of hearing 
their work praised by visitors, fon 
herder and llamas were displayed 
at our annual Open House.® 





More Trips for School Children 


Ohio Schools journal thinks this subject of sufficient interest to devote 
over 3 pages fo it in an article by W. L. Lansdown, Principal, Dayton’s Garfield School. 
Pointers, below, for school trips for ages 12-16 are based on this article. 


Trip supervision extends from writ- 
ing unit of study on trip until pupils 
are returned to parents. Those in 
charge are principal; homeroom 
teacher; English and Social Science 
teacher; physician; nurse; a mother; 
an active PTA member; a wife or 
husband or relative of one in charge. 
Homeroom teachers 
must be the pivot 
of group. Thru 
them about half of 
cost should be 
raised. For rest, 
devise a money- 
making plan. Sale 
of salvage material was core of Gar- 
field’s plan. Popcorn and_ school 
lunch sales, shows, dances, etc.— 
other sources. Garfield raised $400 
for Detroit trip; $800 for Smokies. 


WHEN YOU'RE HOME after a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 
the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 





Gain interest by a talk about travel to 
distant places. Review successful 
trips by other schools. Show motion 
pictures of area (from railroads, bus- 
lines, etc.). When pupils are orien- 
tated and eager, put 1 to 2 or 3 
places to vote, based on educational 
value, economy, distance. Detailed 
finance and value 
statement to pupils 
and parents are a 
necessity. 

Insurance coverage 
isa must. Also phy- 


Keep strict accounts with a page for each child. sician’s OK for each 


child. Extreme be- 
havior problems—not for trips. 
Preparatory study of 1 Road maps 
2 History of area 3 Noted people 
4 Factors affecting social culture 
5 Natural resources 6 Climate, etc. 
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SERAMOGLAZE 

THE “LIQUID PLASTIC” wey FOR 
» GLASS ° LEA 

wooo * ena sini 


@ Gives a high-lustre, 
. waterproof and resist- 
ant finish. Can betinted 
or colored. Repeated 
coats will give depth 
and refraction like 
glass. Flexible, will not 
chip even on leather. 
An amazing LIQUID 
PLASTIC finish. Write 
for free bulletin. 






CLAY . 


FABRIC |] pLaSTiCs PAPE 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. Reet 
Complete 


HANDICRAFT 


S{JPPLIES 


for the classroom 








We carry a complete line of 
Sterorial ~ different crafts. WooDsunnang 
aterials, is, patterns and Conncrasy 
instructions for all crafts avail- _ 
able for immediate delivery. RUBBER motos 
We offer you high quality 
eaten at ble pric- SHELLCRASY 
es and prompt, efficient serv- 10mNG 
tee. - 
Give us @ try and we will do SAAS ET CHG 
the best to place you om cur FELTCRasY 
list of satisfied custemers. 
Staccrasr 
Send for free listing or AMBEROLCRAST 
25¢ for complete catalog BLOCK Parting 











DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich. 


PLASTICS 


for arts and craft 





schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your plastic sup- 
plies. from our wide range of materiais. 
All types of plastic in stock, Lowest prices 
on scrap. Most sizes, shapes, colors immed- 
iately available. Send for free catalog and 
price list. 
PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty-three 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic required 
for project. Projects include lamps, jewel 
boxes, novelties, etc. Send for free catalog 
and price list. 
PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE A new 
plastics fabrication training course. Twen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phases of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, internal 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic working 
supplies furnished with the course. Ideal 
training course for art and craft instructors. 
10% DISCGUNT TO RECOGNIZED 
SCHOOLS 
All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
a ee aes | SSeoe ee 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
Dept. C-49-E 
Portiand 13, Oregon 
Dear Sirs: Please send me: 
( Free Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics 
() Free Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kite 
(CD) Free Folder, Plastics Training Course 


ME sacacueuvecs 


Address 
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FROM THE HEART OF THE LEATHER COUNTRY 


FR EF LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
LEATHER AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


) READY-CUT BEGINNER'S KITS 
} LEATHER — SUPPLIES 
PROJECTS — TOOLS — FITTINGS 
TOP QUALITY — LOW PRICES 

IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BIG CATALOG Ne. 9 TODAY! 


WATER COLORS IN ACTION 


12 minutes color $1.12 
Rental 6. 

A demonstration showing 
the “direct method” used 








INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU, INC. 


57 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ilinois 











THE LONGHORN COMPANY 





America’s Best Source of Supplies for 
Vocational Education and Crafts Classes 


Larson Leathereratt 


COMPLETE STOCK 


Everything from Beginners’ Kits of 
READY CUT projects, to supplies and 
leathers for advanced hobbyists. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
, All materials, moderately-priced tool- 
ing leathers, calfskin, etc., top quality. 


Writetoday PROMPT SHIPMENT 
fer FREE Our established policy is to ship or- 
CATALOG ders the same day we receive them. 


J.C. LARSON COMPANY 


820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 4002, Chicage 24, Ill. 











Largest 


ART FILM LIBRARY 
West of Chicago 
Featuring these producers: 
AF e Bailey « Brandon 
International Film Bureau 
Featuring these titles: 
Artist and Nature 
Children are Creative 
How to Make a Puppet 
Make a Mobile 
Poster Making 
Silk Screen Textile Printing 
write for free catalog 


describing over 300 art films 
for sale and rent 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 Delongpre @ Hollywood 28, Calif, 

















CLINTO 


Member — N.A.T.A. 35th year 








BUY MATS THAT LAST 





SUPER MATS 


a professional look for your exhibits 


Make your school exhibits look more 
professional with Mats by Rosequist .. . 
and end the expense of constantly buying 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give 


pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. 


Write today for folder and prices. 
Special discount to schools. 


IVAN ROSEQUIST 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you .Enroll Now. 
706 South Fourth St. 


Clinton, Iowa 
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FINE 
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for 
¢ poster — 
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“6110” 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 













Size: | 2 
Length: % 42 





Each: i 6 
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SPECIFY GRUMBACHER — AT ART STORES 


_M. GRUMBACHER 





WRITE FOR SCHOOL BRUSH CIRCULAR 


484 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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JNE-STOP SHOPPING 








Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids 












Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (tc) offers require a small payment and re- 
quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. Send all 
coupons to: 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATS 












Catalog describing over 300 art films for sale 

and rent. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 DeLong- Folder and prices. Ivan Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 
pre, Hollywood 28, Calif. Adv. on page vent St. Tucson, Ariz. Adv. on page 46. 
46. No. 391. No. 329. 








BRUSHES 
MUSIC 





School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W 34th S*.. New York 1, N. Y. Adv. 
on page 46. No. 325. EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach- 

ing aids for every phase of music educa- 

tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 €E. 

Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 

St. Ma. 317. 




















CERAMICS 


Seramorlaze folder and price list. Favor, Ruhl ‘ammemmm JUNIOR ARTS AND ACTIVITIES MAY 1954:e==: 
and Co., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash Ave., 


Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 46. No. 344. PAINTS AND CRAYONS 


















Folder, ‘‘Let’s Explore.” Dept. JA-5, Binney & 
Smith, Inc., 380 Madison Ave., New York 

CRAFT SUPPLIES : 

17, N. Y. Adv. on page 4. No. 375. 





*Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 
Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 46. 





Illustrated folder, “Magic with Water Color.’ 
Milton Bradley Co., Dept. JC-45, Springfield 
2, Mass. Adv. on page 2. No.384. 
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List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept. 

A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Miich. 
Adv. on page 46. No. 306. Water Color Folder. The American Crayon 
Company, Dept. J-29, Sandusky, Ohio. Adv. 


on back cover. No. 386. 
8-page folder on woodcarving tools. Frank 


Mittermeier, 3577 E. Tremont Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Adv. on page 49. No. 314. 











Brochure AJ-11. Weber Costello Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill. Adv. on page 51. No. 390. 

*28 Page catalog—20 cen’s. Dept. T5, X-Acto, 

Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island City, 

N. Y. Adv. on page 51. 










*Beadcraft booklet: detailed instructions, full 
color design, patierns — 25 cents. Dept. TS, PLASTICS 
X-Acto, Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y¥. Adv. on page 51. 






Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C-49-E, Portland 13, 
Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 308. 
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LEATHER FREE 2a 
Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits 


Cotalo3. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., Interstate Training Service, Dept. C-49-E, 
Dept. 4002, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page Portland 13, Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 
46. No. 307. 309. 



















Catalog Ne. 9. The Longhorn Co., P. O. Box Folder, Plastics Training Course. Interstate 
6066, Dept. JR, Dallas 4, Texas. Adv. on Training Service, Dept. C-49-E, Portland 13, 
page 46. No. 331. Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 310. Se SSS Se SOS SSS SSS SSS SSeS SSS See eee 
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ior and performance — as mea- ness. During the second year, ab- lik 
Color sured by a check list of language sences increased by 7.6 per cent in en 
; skills and work habits. the Glenmount School, which was to 
(continued from page 10) ‘ " Ta eee i a. 
iit For Grades 1 and 2, the conven- “he pay pags tage = me 
h ra a -. tional uniform colors in the Balti- 18> 4N@ %./ per cent in the “sard- th: 
school were to be used as a basis enville (unpainted) School. Ab- 
; vo F ; more schools made a better show- I ‘ of 
of comparison with the other two ' h ¢ . ol sences decreased at the Hampden bu 
. oO < » { 4 . 
where changes were to be intro- img ren ihe mae acturer il sees School by 12.7 per cent 
pamee : of colors, although in both cases 7 a" # : th 
pai ie the fresh painting brought some Since the Glenmount School had rl 
The second building, Glenmount improvement. Table 2 compares the largest increase in absences on 
School, was decorated im a conven- average ratings on four perform- even though it had been newly ev 
tional manner with all four walls ance traits, identitied on the report painted, the Baltmore report con- e 
in a uniform color, light green, and cards as social habits, work habits, cludes that there were factors other \ 
thi ili : . . . . = 
white ceilings. language arts, and arithmetic. than painting that influenced these 
The third building, Hampden — {able 3 compares results in Grades differences. ‘i 
School, | was decorated according 3 through 6. For these four grades, Data on the frequency of tardiness 5 
to_ specifications provided by the Hampden School — where the _ were variable and led to no signi- uy 
paint manufacturer. manufacturer's plan of colors was ficant conclusions in the study. - 
During the second year, all report used — stéps out in front rather ae. a ee ee ¥ 
cards were again tabulated for briskly. The children were marked jhe painted classrooms? Many ex- x 
scholastic and attitude records, and —-on seven performance traits (Table pressed their opinions at the con- h 
comparisons were made with the 1): social, health-safety, and work clusion of the experiment in a ul 
records of the children enrolled in habits; and scholastic achievemenis questionnaire, a voluntary propo- ul 
these “essentially unpainted” in language arts, arithmetic, social - os - ee A eS: : 
noes. P a ‘ sition with no signatures required. BR 
schools the previous year. studies, and art-music. it 
! : The responses showed that teach- ef 
| During the course of the two years, One of the major conclusions from ers were overwhelmingly enthus- h 
! approximately 20,000 such cards the entire study is that color al- iastic about the newly painted tl 
representing the records of 2500 fects scholastic achievement more schools but not much difference 
elementary pupils were tabulated than it does behavior traits, as is was noted between the opinions ‘J 
| and studied by the psychologists. itiPoemge coed yp aes <a . of teachers in the conventionally ; 
‘ ampden Schoo able 4). Note ai < ‘ “— 
| And Now — The Evidence that geort studies showed more aeons seg ger oe ‘ 
As other research also has shown, i. ) oe Pee ; lit building that followed the manu- it 
, 1an twice the improvement credit- acturer’s varie ‘ color 
color seems to have its greatest ef- . "7 facturer’s varied plan of color. i 
| fec ‘hildre tn ed to social habits. ? 
} ect upon children of kindergarten The Verdict of Teen Agers 
age. Table | shows that children in The tabulation of the records of At the close of the two-year period, . 
Hampden School, where a gay and these 2500 children over a two-year the researchers wanted a_ direct e 
varied plan of colors was used, re- period also contained detailed in- response from the junior high , 
sponded with much better behav- formation about absence and tardi- school students as to bow thev ‘ 
0 
i 
. TABLE 5 © 
| e  @ e e 
| Survey of Student Attitudes in Three Junior High Schools. 
| : 
CLIFTON HAMILTON GARRISON P 
Fé QUESTION RESPONSE (MFR’S. PLAN) (CONVENTIONAL) (UNPAINTED) ' 
& ; 
; 1. On the wholevhow do you like this school?......  “Like”s.......5. 83.4% (214) 76.7% (215) 74.9% (207) 
r *2. Is this schoo! year better thon last year?........ “Better”........ 77.4 (124) 61.2 (121) 58.1 (129) ( 
3. Do you think thot the appearance of a school - 
1 building, inside and out, is important in the way 
you fee! about the ‘schoo!l?... 2... eee eee VOR eee ee eee 85.4 (212) 87.1 (210) 83.6 (207) 
| 4, Whot do you think of the oppearonce of this “Good” and 
PNOONF os cccecccers ranesbanes 6 oave oo. “Excetient™.......- 91.46 (214), 90.7 (215) 81.7 (208) 
“ *S. Is the appearance of the school better or worse : 
oe onishiy obit ben a PERE ECT REE TER EC Te ee OT 92.8 {125) 71.5 -(123) 52.3 {128) 
*6. Has the new point made o difference in the woy 
you feel about the school?.............. «++ “Big Difference”. 57.7 {123) H7 (123) Question not asked 
- *7. Do you like the color scheme?.....0.0.--00006 “hike”. ce seeeee 80.6 (124) 61.3 (119) Question not asked 








*Asked only of those students enrolied in the school during the prepainted year. (Size of ple in parenth ) 
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liked or did not like the classrom 
environment. Rather than attempt 
to tabulate the replies from the 
more than 5000 students in these 
three schools, comparable groups 
of about 200 students from each 
building were selected to answer 
the questionnaires. 


[he responses, shown in Table 5 
on page 48, offer unmistakable 
evidence that colorful decorations 
iid much to the morale of pupils. 


\nd what did the teachers think 
ibout the decorations in the Clif- 
on Park and Hamilton junior high 
schools? According to the Johns 
Hopkins report, not much differ- 
‘nce was noted between the opin- 
ons of the teachers in these two 
chools, but the teaching staff in 
he unpainted school emphasized 
that the classrooms needed redecor- 
ition. 


But if color has such a delightful 
effect upon children in the junior 
high schools, why didn’t it improve 
their scholastic achievements? 


This is a fair question and one 
that the researchers faced squarely. 
H. J. Bond, one of the scientists 
who conducted the research, stated 
in a detailed report of the project 
in Baltimore: 

“Perhaps younger children are 
more readily influenced by color 
environments than older children, 
possibly owing to the less compli- 
cated and (less) developed nature 
of their perceptual, emotional and 
intellectual abilities and to the 
more protected and simpler char- 
acter of their social environments. 
“Yet if this explanation were to 
sulfice by itself, we would expect 
that the various age groups within 
the two kinds of schools would also 
show the operation of this tend- 
ency. Such a trend is not apparent; 
instead there is an abrupt reversal 
at the boundary line between ele- 
mentary and junior high schools.” 


This question bothered us, too, so 
we asked other researchers and 
also did some checking on our 
own account. We discovered that 
this seemingly contradictory evid- 
ence from the junior high schools 
was in reality a confirmation of 
what other research has encount- 
ered. 


\We learned that, repeatedly, ex- 
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periments in Wisconsin, Texas and 
other areas in the study of color 
and other environmental factors 
in the junior high age range show- 
ed contradictory trends. Said the 
conductor of some of these othe 
experiments: 

“During the junior high school 
age, there is a physical growth 
spurt that tends to prevent the 
correlating of achievement in per- 
formance records with the single 
physical factor of the  environ- 
ment.” 


Research can help us a little in its 
attempt to discover who likes what 
— in colors. In 26 different studies 
involving a total of 21,060 partici- 
pants, blue emerges as the favorite 
color. It is followed in sequence 
by red, green, violet, orange and 
yellow. 

But if we leave the choice to the 
teacher and the children in he: 
class, there is likely to be conflict. 
As people grow older, their tastes 
and preferences in color change. 
It may help you win a quiz pro- 
gram to know that the underpriv- 
ileged and uneducated prefer col- 
ors as they are in the rainbow. 
As one acquires more culture or 
the ability to buy more, he de- 
velops a preference for diluted 
and neutralized colors. 


Tailor-Made 


We havent kept our promise — 
completely. We've described re- 
search, but we haven’t given you 
a foolproof formula for selecting 
those classroom colors because — 
well, because planning the decora- 
tion of every room is a tailor-made 
job. The project must be fitted to 
the age of the group, the kind of 
activity for which the room is 
planned, the compass orientation 
of the room (the direction it faces), 
the source and quantity of light 
that enters the room, and the man- 
ner in which light is reflected from 
all surfaces within the room. 
This much research tells us: Color 
in the environment of a child af- 
fects his moods, his _ scholastic 
achievements, and his physica! 
well-being. The selection of those 
colors is the concern, in some de- 
gree, of all who determine the ac- 
tivities and the environment ol 
that child.® 
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Test for Talent 
(continued from page 20) 


were used by the committee. 
Included in the criteria for 
expressive ability was the student’s 
potential for showing vitality or 
life, mood, atmosphere and sensi- 
tivity to line and color. In the de- 
scriptive analysis, the committee 
noted the student’s power to ob- 
serve and interpret what he ob- 
served. In space organization, the 
committee observed such character- 
istics as the understanding of space 
breaking, line, plane, texture, color, 
patterns of light and dark. Lastly, 
the committee was concerned with 
the student’s ability to develop an 
idea in completing his composi- 
tion. 

Each member of the committee 
went through each school group 
and determined whether the child 
should be in, doubtful, or out. 
Later, the whole committee 
screened the in groups first, then 
the doubtfuls. The committee’s 
work followed three parallel lines: 
(1) the preparation of a screening 
device for art ability at the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade levels, 
(2) selection of 86 gifted childien 
from the 622 whose work was sub- 
mitted, and (3) the formation of 
plans for giving the selected child- 
ren a richer art program. e 





Minds to Mend 


(continued from page 13) 


narrow strip of blue. Bobby 
himself appeared as a flattened 
form clinging to the steep slope of 
the hill. A year or two at school has 
given him some much needed self- 
confidence. Now he ventures right 
out into the middle of the page. 


What would you make of the hor- 
ror picture on page 12? All in 
black, with the five-year-old’s own 
description of it as “My mother’s 
eye watching me as I go to school.” 
Would you say that that little boy 
was happily conscious of a loving 
mother’s watchful care? Might 
there not be resentment being ex- 
pressed here at over-domination? 
Compare the size of the eye with 
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his size, represented by the black 
blob in the corner. Usually a 
child’s picture shows himself as 
the largest object, because to him, 
he is the most important. 


In the same way, representations of 
people will frequently emphasize 
the size of the operative feature. 
“Mother” is often made with enor- 
mous hands, because a mother’s 
hands do things for you. Compare 
the picture on page 13 of “My 
Teacher.” This was one of 36 or so 
drawings done by second-graciers. 
Every one of them showed the 
teacher as having a very large smil- 
ing mouth. This was partly due to 
the happy relationship, in this case, 
of the children to their teacher, 
but might it not also be influenced 
by the fact that teaching is so large- 
ly done by word of mouth? If a 
child is paying attention to his 
teacher, he listens, and watches 
her mouth. Her hands are not 
nearly as important to his concept 
of “Teacher,” so he leaves them out 
altogether. 


Consider the picture on page 13 
of trees, mountains and a river. 
The boy who made this is outward- 
ly normal enough. He is 12 years 
old, in Grade 8 and has a 70 aver- 
age. He is good at mathematics, 
English and history and gets on 
well with the other students. Yet 
here seems to be evidence of emo- 
tional immaturity. These are six- 
year-old concepts of trees and 
mountains. Though he is using the 
symbols typical of an adolescent 
boy — tall vertical forms indicating 
aspiration towards masculine prow- 
ess — they are not expressed in an 
adolescent way. Notice the tightly 
separated forms, the illogicality of 
the arrangement of the sun and the 
river. It is as though his visual 
imagination had stopped short at 
the mental age of six; as though 
he were fencing off each concept 
from its neighbor just as his intel- 
lect has fenced itself off from his 
emotions. What hit him at the age 
of six? What is behind this mys- 
tery? 


Sometimes, of course, such clues 
lead to definite remedial action. 
There was the case of the boy 
who drew an uncoordinated head 
with one very large ear. Found to 
be deaf in that ear, he was given 


medical treatment. There was the 
case of the over-demanding parents 
who insisted that their child enter 
Grade 1 where she languished. 
When it was found that her pic- 
tures were typical of a mental age 
of four and one-half years, she was 
put into the kindergarten where 
she flourished. There was the boy 
who always painted erupting vol- 
canoes. With this as a lead, it was 
found that he suffered from his 
position in Grade 6. His chrono- 
logical age and his size made him 
conspicuous among the smaller 
children. He suffered from a brok- 
en home, a succession of stepfath- 
ers, a brother in jail and having 
a woman for his teacher. A few of 
these ills were remedied and he be- 
came a much better adjusted pei- 
son. 


While the teacher cannot always 
mend a situation, at least she can 
become aware of it as a factor in 
the child’s behavior. By recogniz- 
ing the child’s signal she is better 
able to understand and accept 
him. 


A child’s pictures may reflect tran- 
sient states of mind as well as deep- 
seated problems, and confirm over 
and over again types of personality. 
The aggressive child, the shy one, 
the perfectionist, the slap-dasher 
who hopes to “get by,” the lazy- 
bones, all put down a summary of 
themselves each time they paint. 
Painting can be the perfect social 
(as distinct from anti-social) outlet 
for feelings of agression and hostil- 
ity. 

For example, take the five-year-old 
girl’s wild product done in hot 
angry colors, streaked, dotted, and 
smeared, and described by her as: 
“The little girl has the measles, 
and it is raining rain, grease and 
poison-ivy from the sky!”” What an 
indictment of someone! And where 
could you find a more graphic dia- 
gram of a headache than in five- 
year-old Gordon’s picture? 


Let us be alert, then, to recognize 
symptoms of mental malaise just 
as we recognize a rash or signs of a 
high temperature. By looking into 
as well as looking at children’s 
pictures, we may help them to- 
wards the social adjustment that 
spells happiness. ® 
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